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THE ALDINE. 



A WHITE MOUNTAIN BROOK, 

Familiar as the scenery of the White Mountains 
must be to thousands who have visited them as a 
summer resort, or have read the books and innu- 
merable articles written descriptive of this famous 
region, there are still beautiful glens, brooks and 
waterfalls which are comparatively unknown. Most 
travelers who visit the mountains follow the beaten 
paths, guide-book in hand, content with a sight at 
the Flume, the Notch, some of the cascades, the 
"Old Man of the Mountain," and the Tip-Top House. 
Only a painstaking, nature-loving artist ascends all 
the brooks to their sources, hunting for such charm- 
ing and cool retreats as the one Mr. Homer Martin 
found during his late visit to the White Mountains. 
He is an industrious, painstaking artist, well known 
in New York, who devotes himself to landscape 
drawing entirely. His pictures have a characteristic 
sombre quietness about them, for he appears to love 
shadows, and deep, wild glens. The past summer he 
has been sketching in Pennsyl- 
vania, and has, doubtless, a port- 
folio full of lovely studies from 
nature. 

Many streams, some of consider- 
able size, rise in the White Moun- 
tains, as the Franconia brook ; the 
Pemigewasset River with its numer- 
ous branches ; the Ammonoosuc 
River, the Saco River, Peabody, 
Swift, Wild Cat, Moose, and others. 
Flowing through a mountainous 
country, dashing over rocks, unit- 
ing ponds and small lakes, like 
pearls upon a silver thread, these 
streams afford the art-student an 
inexhaustible supply of studies, 
one of which we take pleasure in 
laying before our readers. We will 
ramble with Mr. Martin, 

"In the wood's dark coolness, 
Where the path grows rougher and more 
steep, 
Where the trees stand thick in leafy full- 
ness. 
And the moss Ues green in shadows deep." 

In Mr. Martin's full-page picture, 
we have a glimpse of the famous 
Flume of the Franconia Mountains, 
with one of its numberless water- 
falls and crystal pools. In the dim 
distance can be seen the huge 
boulder of granite which the sud- 
denly contracting walls of the 
gorge hold suspended between 
them, about midway up their sides. 
The diameter of this boulder is 
about ten feet, and it seems to be 
so nicely adjusted in its elevated 
position one might fancy the hand 
of man could easily topple it over 
into the river below. No more wild 
or striking scenery can be wished 
for than that which constantly 
meets the eye while making the 
passage of the Flume. The brook 
runs over a rocky bed for a dis- 
tance of some eight hundred feet, 
breaking up into numberless waterfalls, between two 
mural precipices that rise on either side, crowned 
with a wealth of forest foliage. The height of these 
stony walls is from sixty to seventy feet, and the 
width between them averages twenty feet. When 
the water is not too high, one can follow the stream 
through this narrow gorge, crossing it now and then 
upon the trunk of a tree which has fallen across the 
chasm, forming a temporary and precarious bridge. 
The banks are covered, in the proper season, with 
green mosses, and sweet flowers with their delicate 

bells, 

" Tolling their perfume on the passing air." 

Climbing the rocky heights, one can obtain a capital 
view from aboVe. The silvery stream, the 'quiet 
forests, the verdant meadows, the placid lakes, the 
clustering villages along the winding road, unite in a 
picture of enchanting loveliness. In the autumn, 
when the forests are richly clad in purple, crimsoli 
and gold, or in the winter, when the ravine is filled 
with snow, and icicles hang from the rocks, and the 
little stream bursts here and there through its icy 
chains, the scene is one worthy the pencil of any 
artist. The poet Shelley, without visiting the White 



Mountains, in his '* Cenci " has ur 
this peculiar freak of nature : 



scribed i 



Cenci " has unconsciously de- 



But I remember, 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine ; 'tis rough and narrow. 
And winds with short turns down the precipice ; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings, seems slowly coming down ; 
Even as a wretched soul hour after hour 
Clings to the mass of life ; yet, clinging, leans ; 
And, leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall : beneath this crag, 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 
The melancholy mountain yawns — below. 
You hear but see not an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm ; and high above there grow, 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, 
Cedars, and yews, and pines, whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof of shade 
Bv the dark ivv's twine." 




" The ripened grain they took from the wain, 
And heaped in the barn, now running over 



With the weight it bore of its 
With its new-mown hay and its 



LAKE MOHONK. 

Among the hills of Ulster County, New York, west 
of the Hudson, and not many miles from the cities of 
Poughkeepsie and Newburgh, there is a romantically 
situated sheet of water, Lake Mohonk. A day of 
freedom among the grand old Ulster hills, a sail on 
the bosom of Lake Mohonk, whose waters are 
greener than the green sea itself— or an ascent of 
Sky Top, forms a summer excursion well worth 
taking. Out from among the pines, a grand sweep 
of country can be seen from Sky Top — the Wallkill 
Valley running to the south like a cord of silver, its 
shores on either side stretching away into rugged' 
hills, the smiling meadow, the fruitful orchard and 
the cultivated farm, while over all there is a heavenly 
tint of blue and opal. The lake which Mr. Van Elten 
has so successfully depicted, is surrounded by masses 
of huge rocks piled in heaps from eighty to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. When the twilight falls 
upon the lake, and the great rocks that bend over 
it send out their shadows athwart its dark expanse, 
it blends the gloomy, the grand, the picturesque in a 
scene which is full of sublimity. 



SUNSET SCENES. 

There is great diversity in the pictures presented 
in the sky at sunset. Careful observation has de- 
monstrated that in this latitude there are rarely two 
consecutive sunsets that are alike ; excepting, in- 
deed, during drought in summer, when frequently, 
day after day, the sun will sink in an expanse of pale 
blue sky, momentarily rendered pearly green by its 
effulgence — for immediately after the ensuing twi- 
light the normal cerulean tint reasserts itself. I do 
not wish to be understood as intimating that sunset 
scenes do not frequently occur with the same con- 
dition of atmospheric changes, though even then, if 
the views were sketched, it would be found that 
there was each time great difference in the gathering 
and form of the wind-sculptured .clouds, as well as in 
their colors and tinting by the sun. . I find in my 
book for jottings many descriptions of sunsets, made 
on the spur of the moment while charmed with their 
glorious beauty; and perceive by comparison that 
each time an entirely different pic- 
ture was produced, even the color 
of the sun merging from flaming 
red to soft molten gold. One of 
the most curious and wildly pic- 
turesque sunsets which I remem- 
ber ever having witnessed occurred 
during the past summer in New- 
port Bay while sailing in a yacht. 
All the day, till the afternoon, the 
sun had shone brightly, having 
separated a cloud froni which it 
arose into drifts which floated haz- 
ily and lazily along the northeast- 
ern horizon. In the morning the 
wind had unexpectedly sprung up 
in the southwest — unexpectedly, 
because for several days it held 
steadily in the opposite direction, 
driving storm-dealing clouds. It 
started with considerable force, 
but gradually weakened, dying out 
toward noon, when there was a 
dead calm for several hours ; ^ven 
the waves that had been lashed 
into a fury by days of storm be- 
coming subdued and easy. About 
a couple of hours before sunset, 
which promised, with such a clear 
sky, to be very expansive and bril- 
liant, there came fitful and gentle 
puffs of wind from the northeast ; 
these increased gradually at first, 
and then rapidly, into violent 
though brief gusts, and next into a 
gale; the cloudy specks of the 
morning, massed and swelled, roll- 
ing before it, appeared like an 
enormous mountain that was com- 
ing over us, the various undula- 
tions of cloud being suggestive of 
foliage on a mountain side as seen 
from a distance. Sails were drop- 
ped on all the yachts; rain fell in 
large drops ; there was a tempest 
of the elements for a few moments. 
The sun shone aslant in great 
splendor, but now the vast cloud 
which produced deep shadows scudded before the 
wind, and the storm raged westward. The storm- 
laden cloud was succeeded by several detached 
masses, which passed over in solemn majesty, gain- 
ing steadily on the other. Suddenly the sun shone 
with great splendor in a long narrow slip of blue le- 
tween the two masses of cloud which separated for 
the purpose of emitting its effulgence, which was un- 
usually bright by contrast with the black, murky 
frame. Thus, peeping out between the two masses 
of clouds, the borders of the lower one of which it 
broke into pearly ridges, slightly gilding the smoky 
edges of the other, the sun was seemingly borne 
along beyond the western horizon, darkness imme- 
diately succeeding its disappearance. It is common 
to see the sun set in a cloud, but thus beset, this was 
the only time I have ever so seen it. 

The region of Lake Champlain is noted for the rare 
beauty and gorgeous splendor of its sunsets. Seen 
from the city of Burlington, Vermont, or from the 
Green Mountains, the sun, when sinking behind the 
Adirondacks in the west, spreads out upon the heav- 
ens a marvelous panorama of cloud-forms in all the 
colors of the rainbow. — Chandos Fulton. 



garnered store, 
fragrant clover. 



